ENGLISH SCHOOLS BEFORE THE REFORMATION                    3
were Bishops' churches or cathedrals invariably planted as the
Bishop's see in the chief cities of the kingdom in which the Bishop
himself was established. The schools were annexed to, or rather
were part of, the foundation of the churches. We have only, there-
fore, to look for the first endowed cathedral, and there we shall
find the first endowed grammar or Public School, and for the
second to find the second, and so on."x
The first preaching of Christianity to the north was due to
Paulinus, who was sent from Kent to convert Edwin of Northumbria
and his people. The work of Paulinus was shortlived. Penda,
the heathen king of Mercia, with the assistance of his Welsh allies,
defeated and slew Edwin at Heathfield in 633. Paulinus fled from
Northumbria leaving behind James the deacon to look after the
remnant of Christians. When the Christian King Oswald returned
to Northumbria, Bede tells us, "when the number of the faithful
increased, James acted as master to many in church, chanting after
the Roman or Canterbury fashion [Le. teaching the use of the
Gregorian chant]." Oswald had learnt his Christianity in the
monastery of lona, and it was natural that he should turn to
the Abbot of lona to send a missionary to convert his subjects. The
mission was undertaken by Aidan, and although Oswald was later
defeated and slain by Penda, the work accomplished by the Celtic
mission was of a permanent character. The reference of Bede to
the work of James the deacon indicates that what in later ages was
known as a song-school had been established at York.
Thus we find that from the earliest days of the Church in this
country the forerunners of at least two different types of school
were established. Other types came into existence at a later date,
but wherever a cathedral or minster was built, there developed the
twin schools of grammar and song. The same is true of Scotland.
The important fact, so often forgotten in modern times when the
State plays such a predominant part in education, is that the English
schools were the offspring of the Church, which regarded them as
one of its chief instruments in Christianising and civilising the
people. Hence the Church, since it provided the only organised
education that existed, exercised complete control over the schools
which were under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical authorities.
Until the Reformation, all schoolmasters, with very few exceptions,
were clergy, and scholars were in orders, though not necessarily
1 In a letter to The Times Educational Supplement, 3rd January 1911.